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Burns's Pausoleum 


SSS 


Lone = = genius etm been 
universally acknowledged, is poems 
been cond oa ——- from the Land’s 
End to John o’Groat's, before there was 
any tribute to his memory. While living, 
he had been treated with the most cruel 
neglect, and insulted with the situation of 
an exciseman, for, to a man of his genius 
and fecling, such an office was an insult, 
when death released him from the fangs 
of poverty on the 22nd of July, 1796, in 
the 38th year of his age. He died peor, 
but ‘“ owing no man ;” for the indepen. 
dence of his spirit, and the exemplary 

rudence of his wife, not only preserved 

im from debt, but from every sort of 
meanness. 

Eighteen years had his fame, like a 
tolling snow-ball, continually augmented, 
when two gentlemen stepped forth to 
erect a monument to hismemory. Their 

deserve record. It was to William 

. of Baitford, Dumfrieshire, 

x Key, Esq. of Golden- 

square, London, t the memory of 
Burns and the public are indebted for the 
Mausoleum, of which we this week give 
an. engraving. When once projected, 

Vou. 111. “ K 


at Dumfries. 


funds were soon supplicd to complete it. 
It is a beautiful sepulchral monument, 
which, for symmetry ard chasteness of 
design, has scarcely its equal in any age 
or country. An inscription in Latin was 
deposited in the first stone, of which the 
following is a translation :— 
In Fon oy honour of 
decidedly the first Scotish poct of h 
ecidedly the first Scottish poct of his age, 
whose exquisite verses in the dialect 
of his country, 
distinguished for the strength and fire 
of native genius, 
more than for the acquizd accomplish- 
nients 
of polish and erudition, 
are admired by all men of letters 
for their humour, pleasantry, elegance, 
and variety ; 
his townsmen and others, who love polite_ 
literature, ae 
and cherish the memory of so eminent _ 
a genius, oe 
caused this Mausoleum to be eet eS 
over the mortal remains Of” 
Tur Band, mecaagi age 
Cf this edifice, 


{a9°" 
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planned by Thomas F: Harst, 
of London, architect, 
the first stone was laid by 
William Miller, Esq. 
Provincial Grand Master of the Southern 
District. 
- of Free-Masons in Scotland, 
in the reign of George III. 
during the regency of George, 


Prince of Wales, 
Joseph Gass, Esq. being Provest of 
Dumfries, 
on the 5th day of June, 
in the year of light, 5815, 
of our Lord, 1815. 


HISTORY OF COMMERCE. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


Ir we would mark the several petiods 
and countries, in which manufactures 
and commerce have flourished, we must 
follow the course of the arts, which com- 
merce has always accompanied, and in a 
great measure that of power, which sel- 

fails ‘to attend it, when we should 
find that the progress of all the three has 
een from east to west, beginning near 
the land of Palestine. 

The first people who were induced by 
their situation to apply to arts and com- 
merce, were those who inhabited the 
coasts of the Red Sea and the Arabian 
ban .-¥ a Ss transporting 

) e Indies ; tho: it is most 
le, that Basse, carried 
“by land on camels. These people were 
the Arabians or Ishmaelites, and espe- 
cially the Edomites. Their trade was 
chiefly with Egypt, which by that means 
was rich and populous. Upon the con- 
quest of Idumea, by David, the scattered 
remains of that industrious people fled 
to the coast of the Mediterranean sea, 
where as Sir Isaac Newton conjectures, 
they took Sidon, the inhabitants of which 
built Tyre, which being found more com- 
modiously situated for traffic, soon became 
more famous than the mother country. 
The Tyrians finding an immense vent 
for their commodities along all the coast 
of the Mediterranean sea, armong people 
who had just begun to be civilized, (and 
whom their intercourse with them, more 
than any other circumstance, contributed 
to civilize,) grew rich, populous and 
powerful to an incredible degree ; and 
notwithstanding they were subdued by 
Nebuchadnezzar, they were only driven 
from the continent. They built a city 
equal, or superior, to the former on an 
is opposite to it, where they con- 
tinued their commerce with the same 
advantages, till they were finally sub- 
dued.by Alexander the Great. 
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Before this fatal event, the Tyriars 
had founded many colonies on the coast 
of Europe and Africa, particularly Car- 
thage, which by the intimate connexion 
it always kept up with its mother coun- 
try, and the free access the Carthaginians 
had to the remotest parts of Europe, 
grew to a far greater height of opulence 
and power than’ commerce had been at- 
tained by any nation before them. The 
taking of Tyre removed the seat of the 
same commerce to Alexandria, where the 
Ptolemys were great encouragers of com- 
merce, and found their advantage in it. 
For the produce of the customs of Alex. 
andria is said to have been two millions 
of our money annually. Alexandria 
maintained the same rank in point of 
trade and commerce during the earlier 
period of the Roman empire, but yielded 
to Constantinople; the riches acquired by 
commerce long preserved the yemains of 
that power which had a very different 
origin. 
ing the ravages committed by the 
northern barbarians, in their invasion of 
the Roman empire, two rival states, 
Venice and Genoa, rose from the most 
inconsiderable beginnings, apd by their 
commerce with Constantinople and Alex- 
andria on the one hand, and the western 
states of Europe on the other, arrived at 
immense riches and power; so as to be 
a match for the Turks, when they had 
put an end to the Constantinopolitan em- 
pire. Within this pericd, viz. inthe 13th 
century, the business of exchange and 
banking was “begun by the Lombards 
and Jews; an invention of infinite ad- 
vantage to the trading part of the world, 
which was now become very extensive. 
Before this time, commerce had made a 
considerable progress westwards, and 
many towns in Germany, England, the 
Low Countries, and France, called the 
Hanse Towns, entered into a league for 
carrying on a very extensive commerce, 
which they did with vast advantage, till 
their haughtiness and warlike enterprises, 
gave umbrage to the powers of Europe, 
and engaged them to put an end to the 
confederacy. Venice and Genoa were 
ruined in part, by their mutual jealousy 
and wars; but what diverted almost the 
whole course of trade out of its former 
channel, and which makes the most re- 
markable revolution in the whole history 
of commerce, was the discovery of a 
passage to the East Indies, round the 
Cape of Good Hope, by the Portuguese, 
and-of America, by the Spaniards. 
These discoveries. they were enabled to 
make, by means of the compass, which 
then first begun to be applied to naviga- 
tion; though that property of the load- 
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stone, on which the use of it depends, 
had been known a considerable time be- 
fore. For about a century and a half, 
these were the only considerable naval 
powers in the world ; but the arrogance 
and ambition of the Spaniards afier the 
conquest of Portugal, excited the hatred 
and industry of the Dutch and English. 
The former, first became a free, then 
a commercial, and in a remarkably 
short space of time, a rich and potent 
state, and much superior to their former 
masters. The English, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, began to follow their foot- 
steps, and by a steady perseverance, and 
the help of many natural advantages, 
they have been continually increasing 
their commerce and naval force, till it is 
at this day far superior to that of the 
Dutch, or that of any other state in the 
world. The success of the Dutch and 
English ‘has excited all the states of 
Europe, in proportion to their abilities 
and opportunities, to engage in 
This emulation has raised such a spirit 
of industry, promoted so many new ma- 
nufactures, occasioned the establishment 
of so many new colonies in all parts of 
the known world, and brought such an 
amazing accession of riches and power to 
the states of Europe in general, as must 
have appeared incredible, but a few cen- 
turies ago. And little did the ancient 
Greeks and Romans imagine that the 
divisi toto orbe Brittanni, and the poor 
barbarous and ignorant neighbouring na- 
tions, would ever make the figure they 
now do, and go so infinitely beyond 
whatever they had attained to in respect 
to science, commerce, riches, power, and 
I may add, happiness. As to the com- 
merce of England, though it was by no 
means inconsiderable in several. periods 
of the more early part of our history, 
that were particularly favourable to it, 
and though it was encouraged by several 
of our wiser princes in those times ; yet 
till the period in which I have introduced 
the mention of it, it never was so con- 
siderable as to deserve being taken notice 
of in this very general view of the pro- 
gress and revolutions of commerce. 

D. K.L. 
THE PROPHETIC DEW-DROPS.* 

(For the Mirror.) 


In a garden where flowrets were blooming wild, 
One arid and sultry morning, 
There restlessty wander’d a delicate child, 
Whose sense was too early dawning ; 

“ Ah Father!” he cried, 

As the buds he eyed, 
That languidly droop’d before them ; 

“ The dew-drops to day, 

Haye been snatch’d awa’ 

Too soon, and we're left to deplore them! 


* See Mirror, No. 70. 
K 2 





Alas! not permitted to glitter on flow'rs 
As happier dew-droys have been, 
That have sparkled at eve, in the moonlight 
hours. 
Like fairy lamps over the scene ; 
And liv’d thro’ the night 
Andthe morning bright, 
On the buds, till the noon of the day ; 
But the heat of the sun, 
Or his wrath has undone 
These poor dew-drops, and chas'd them away!” 
Thus had murmur’d the child, when a fleeting 
show’r 
Bore down from the darkening sky ; 
And arain-bow appear’d, ere the closing hour, 
Asa beautiful areh upon high. 
“See thy dew-drops fair 
In the rain-bow there, 
More brilliantly set than before ; 
So, that which fades here, 
In a purer sphere 
Will re-bioom to be blighted, no more !” 
While thus spoke the father, how little he knew 
That his words as prefiguring fell, 
Or that the fair infant soon fading from view 
Ah would witness their truth but (00 well! 
For this child of light, 
In the morning bright 
Of his wisdom tco early given ; 
By sickness assailed, 
as even exheled 
As a dew-drop from earth into heaven ! 
Feb. 16th, 1824, E.S.C 


seecneee-¥. 
THE GOOD WOMAN. 
(For the Mirror.) 
SomE persons, whose reading and expe- 
rience have brought them in contact 
rather with bad women than good, and 
who, perhaps, have read the story of a 
woman who spoke very well without a 
tongue, a story which is attested by Wil- 
cox, Bishop of Rochester, and was read 
before the Royal Society, in a letter from 
Lisbon, dated September 3, 1707; and 
which gave occasion to the following 
epigram :— 
‘That without a tongue a woman could 
Chat and prattle, talk aloud : 
As a fact I must receive it.--- 

But that a woman with a tongue 
Could hold her peace, and hold it long; 
Pshaw ! I caw’t believe it. 

Some.such persons, may have been of 
opinion, that a woman never could be 
absolutely Goop unless her head were 
entirely off; and hence have deduced the 
origin of the sign, which is still to be 
seen at several oil shops, particularly in 
St. Giles’s, midway between the church 
and Tottenham-Court Road; at another 
in Bishopsgate-street ; at a third, in Kent- 
street-road ; and at a fourth in London- 
road; at the last shop, however, the 
husband fairly divides the si with 
his wife; for it is the “* Good ‘Man” on 
one side, and the ** Good Woman” on the 
other. But, when we are told, that this 
sign has never appeared but at an oil- 
shop, and that it is commonly believed, 
that the first-mentioned house has been 
in the same trade, and with the same 
sign, or something like it, ever since the 
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days of Charles I.; we may, perhaps, 
conclude, that the sign was originally, 
at that distant period, nothing but an 
Italian oil-jar, which being very badly 
ainted, and become much worse by 
ecay, might have been likened by the 
customers toa headless old woman with 
her arms a-kimbo; and might really have 
been as much like one as what it was in- 
tended for. Then, we may suppose, the 
next occupier of the house, either deceived 
himself, or humouring the mistake of 
others, might, when he renewed his sign, 
really turn it into a woman without 4 
head. Or, even supposing the mistake 
to have been made by the sign-painter, 
from being unable to distinguish the 
figure he had to copy from, have we 
not read of strangerm and 
of stranger errors in oe ? 
- R——¥. 


HOT ROLLS ; OR, ST. MONDAY. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


Miss Monnay, asthe gossips tell, 
Was deem’d a comely pleasing girl: 
For shapeand manners, air and grace, 
The boast, and charmer of the place. 
Not Scandal’s tongue her name could taint ; 
Indeed for virtue, deem’d a saint! 
Yet Miss, the kindest, best of souls, 
Was partial---very fond of rolls! 
And as some things are thought propitious, 
Hot rolls by her esteem’d delicious ! 
Now, so it fell---the baker’s shop, 
Where off Miss Monday made a stop, 
Was kept by two new married folks, 
On whom the tattlers made their jokes. 
*Twas said that John (the man of dough) 
Was never knowa astray to go ; 
From morsto night would work and sing, 
Content aud happ as aking: 
No wish beyond L shop to roam, 
So dear to him was wife and home ! 
And then his partner, little Jane, 
Of John, nor business, did complain ; 
She found him what she told him free, 
All that a man, good man, should be! 
But curse on Envy’s evil power, 
Hot rolls were made their joys to sour ; 
Hot rolls for whieh Wiss Monday came, 
Set John and Johu’s wife, in a flame! 
She thought Miss Monday wink’d her eye! 
And John, (her Johnuy) heav’d a sigh 
She thought she saw him squeeze her hand, 
And Miss too near the oven stand ! 
She thought (but that he did deny) 
She heard him whisper, “ by and bye!” 
And therefore told the wicked elf 
“ Next time, Pll serve that girl myself.” 
“ You shan’t,” says John.---“ I will,” says Jane, 
« And always when she comes again. 
Tl have no wit.ks nor squeezing here, 
And so you know my mind, my dear.” 
Jobn bit his lips,---Jane bang’d the door ! 
The reign of quiet was no more. 
And sure, as if to blow the coals, 
Miss Monday came again for rolls f 
And said, not thinking ill nor strife, 
She never eat such in her life! 
And therefore told her sister Fan, 
“ My baker is adarling man !” 
In vain did John caress his wife. 
. And swore he prized her more thaniife : 
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In vain declar'd he ne‘er went out, 
But business always went about ; 
In vain declar’d he shunn'd the girls, 
And cared not for their smiles nor spells. 
“ You rogue !" says Jane, “all's false you've said, 
Last night you cried hot rolls in bed ! 
Nay, villain svow'd, as there’s a Sunday, 
You luo’d her, and would keep Saint ——— 
: TOPIA. 


LOVE OUT OF PLACE. 
BY THE HON. ROBERT SPENCER. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


T's a boy of all work, a complete little servant, 
Tho’ now out of place, like a beggar I rove ; 

Tho’ in waiting so handy, in duty so fervent, 
‘The heart (could you think it?) has turn’d 


i Love! 

He p sto require, growing older and older, 
A muse more expert his chill fits to remove ; 
But sure ev'ry heart will grow colder and colder, 

Whose fires are not lighted and fuel’d by Love! 
He fancies that Friendship, my puritan brother, 
In journies and visits more useful will prove ; 
But the heart will soon find, when it calls on 
another 
~~ heart is at home to a heart without 
e. 


. He thinks his new Porter, grim featur’d sus- 


picion, 

Will falsehood and pain from his mansion re- 
prove ; 

But pleasure and truth will ne’er ask for ad. 


mission, 
“Hf the ~~ of the heart be not open’d by 
ve 


Too late he will own, at his folly confounded, 
My skill at a feast was all praises above ; 
For the heart, though with sweets in profusion 
surrounded, 
Must starve at a banquet unseasoned by Love! 
The heart will soon find all his influence falter 
By me, by me only that influence throve ; 
With the change of his household, his nature 
will alter, 
That heart is no heart which can live without 
Love. 


THEATRICAL FIRE. 

(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
Srr,—I am induced to make a few ob- 
servations, from observing in No. 70 of the 
‘¢ Mrrror” two recipes for * Red and 
Green Fire.” In both, five proportions 
of oxymuriate (or more properly chlo- 
rate) of potash are required, and directed 
to be well and perfectly triturated with 
the other ingredients. Now this prepa- 
ration of wore is very highly inflam- 
mable, and, of course, very » rsa to 
handle. This, the attempt to substitute 
it for nitre, in the facture of gun- 
powder, at Essone, in the year 1788, can 
prove ; I have no doubt chat many, see- 
ing the directions, would be inclined to 
make these “ Fires,” (especially as they 
are exceedingly expensive to purchase,) 
and in the Siturasion, cause themselves 


very considerable danger from explosion : 
I myself am an instance of this. I have 
found, however, that by substituting ten 
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parts of nitrate of potassa, for five of the 
chlorate, all danger is obviated, and the 
brilliancy of the mixture very little, if at 
all, diminished.—A Chemical Student. 


ON A LADY WHO SQUINTED. 


Ir ancient Poets Argus prize, 

Who boasted of a hundred eyes, 

Sure greater praise to her is due 

Who locks a hundred ways with two. {+ 


BULL IN “ WAVERLEY.” 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Sin,—Your intelligent correspondents 
who have favoured us with an account of 
the mistakes in the Scotch novels, have 
overlooked one, which, ss if it came 
from an Irish instead of a Scotch author, 
would be termed a bull. It occurs near 
the end of the third volume of Waverley, 
when the procession, which bears Fergus 
M‘Ivor to execution, has through 

the court-yard. After describing the 

scene very faithfully, he says, “ the 
court-yard was now ENTIRELY EMPTY. 

Waverley was standing in the middle of 
#2.” Yours, HonoROTONTHOLOGOS. 


THE POET’S VALENTINE. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


Sixcr custom (whose tyrannic sway 
Poets, like others, must obey) 
Commands upon St. Valentine, 

To write our lovely maid a line, 
Pleading the anguish of the heart, 
Transpiere’d by cruel Cupid's dart? 
That frenzy will distract the mind, 
Tf to our suit she prove unkind : 
That life without her, is but vile, 
Our only hope awaits her smile : 
And various other arts to move, 

Well known by those who're skill’d in love, 
With vows of purest constant flame, 
To woo the lass to change her name : 
Obedient then to custom’s rite, 

My Valentine I'll thus indite. 

e sisters of Parnassus’ hill! 
Teach me to write with potent skill ; 
Oh! deign to hear my ardent pray’r, 
Poetic genius let me share : 

With lyric numbers fire my verse, 
Grant that I may as Pope rehearse: 
In polish’d strains like his divine ; 
‘Then willapplauding fame be mine ; 
Without your aid the winged horse, 
'Tis Pegasus 1 mean of cme) 

ill quickly throw me from his back, 
The meanest of the rh ing pack ; 
No more to dare his fiery rein, 
Nor — Parnassus’ steeps again ! 
The ings of the critic crowd, 
Would instant tell my fall aloud ; 
in pity then, avert my 
Your kindness ne’er sha! 


bean | 
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HENRY HEADLEY. 
Fame, register of tine, 
Write in thy scrowle, that I, 
Of wisdome lover, and sweet pocsie, 
Was cropped in my prime. 
And ripe in worth, tho’ greene in years did die. 
Daummonn. 
Henry HEADLEY was the only son of 
the Rev. Henry Headley, Vicar of North 
Walsham, in the County of Norfolk. He 
was born at Irstead, in Norfolk, in the 
year 1766. The reputation of Dr. Parr, 
as master of the grammar school at Nor- 
wich, induced Mr. Headley to place his 
son under his care, under peculiarly fa- 
vourable circumstances. As the consti- 
tution of young Headley was naturally 
delicate, much of the time, which his 
school-fellows spent in robust exercises, 
he devoted to writing, and many of the 
wild and tender effusions of his fancy, 
proved the poetical bias of his mind. 

On the 14th of January, he was ad- 
mitted a commoner of Trinity Coll 
Oxford, under the tuition of the Rev. 
Charles Jesse ; and at the following elec- 
tion on Trinity Monday, May 27th, was 
chosen scholar of that society. His situ- 
ation at the University was as favourable 
as he could desire ; for it not only allowed 
him ample scope for the expansion of his 

nius, and the indulgence of his literary 

bits, but presented him with living 
examples of classical taste, and learned 
research, which he could net behold with- 
out enthusiastic admiration. Am 
these bright examples was the Rev. Tho- 
mas Wharton, well known to the public 
by his writings: he was at that time 
Senior fellow of Trinity College, where 
he usually resided: Headley, as a 
scholar of the same College, was favour- 
ably situated for the contemplation of 
Mr. Wharton’s character, general man- 
ners, and habits of life. As his friends 
found that no subjects were more 
able to Headley than anecdotes of Whar- 
ton, they often fed his curiosity with a 
treat he so much enjoyed. e infor- 
mation they gave him, and the perusal 
of his various publications—his poems— 
his observations on Spenser—and his 


monuments of banish’d 
ing in old English peetry to all other 
uits. 
The various objects which the a is 
ance of the University of Oxford pre- 
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sented, could not fail to produce a pow- 
erful effect on his imagination. The 
delightful gardens and public walks; the 
various seats of learning and piety, where 
heroes had been taught the lessons of 
honour and virtue, sages had planned 
their systems of philosophy, and poets 
had indulged their flights of fancy—the 
survey of the gothic battlements and 
lofty towers ‘‘ mantled with the moss of 
time”—the crisped roofs, the clustered 
columns, and the mellow gloom of the 
painted windows, were all objects so 
closely connected with the study of the 
by-gone times, as to give a deep tincture 
to his mind ; they were perfectly conge- 
nial with his taste, and contributed to 
mature and refine it. 

Kindred minds will invariably cling 
together, wherever they meet. Happily 
finding in Trinity College several of its 
members, who were young men of talents, 
learning, and amiable manners, he had 
little difficulty in forming an aquaintance. 
Among the select number of his associ- 
ates was William Lisle Bowles, who has 
-since distinguished himself as an eminent 
poet. 

His long vacations, far from being 
passed in idle rambles from home, were 
devoted to his studies, and the anxious 
discharge of his domestic duties. It is 
of importance to observe such traits as 
these in his character, especially at a time 
when men of literary pretensions appear 
by their actions, in too many deplorable 
instances, to deem it the privilege of 
genius to hold the important demands of 
ordinary life in utter contempt. At this 
time his father was confined by an illness 
which terminated in his death: the im- 
pression made upon the mind of his 
affectionate son,- by a prospect so melan- 
choly, may be collected from the begin- 
ning of his poem to Myra. 

From these sad scenes, where care and ; ale 
dismay 

Darken with deepest clouds the coming day, 

Where duty breathes in vain its lengthened sigh, 

-And wipes the stagnant tear from sorrow’s eye, 

O’er all its hopes views hovering death prevail, 

And mourns the social comforts aa they fail ; 

Say, can a novice muse, though you inspire, 

In artless thanks awake the sadden’d lyre? 

In 1786, he produced the first collected 
fruits of authorship by the publication of 
his poems and other pieces. Most of them 
had appeared in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
xine. 

In the following year, at the age of 
twenty-two, he published * Select Beau- 
ties of Ancient English Poets, with re- 
marks.’ Such a work was highly com- 
plimentary to these pioneers of our lite- 
rature, as wellas honourable to the author. 


The plagiarisms of many of our modern 


flippant scribblers from these writers are 
so many abundant proofs of the merit, 
which even they attach to them. 

He was an occasional contributor of 
many ingenious pieces to the Genile- 
man’s Magazine, under the signature of 
C. T. O., and wrote an Essay in the 
Olia Podrida, a periodical work, pub- 
lished in Oxford, in 1788, by the Rev. 
T. Monro, which contains some excellent 
observations on ancient and modern tra- 


oe left Trinity College, after a resi- 
dence there of — years. For 
some months after his departure from 
Oxford, the inquiries of his college friends 
for his place of residence were in vain : 
it at length appeared, that he was married, 
and had retired to Matlock, in Derbyshire, 
pleased with such a sequestered retreat, 
and the wild scenery of the country which 
accorded with the romantic turn of his 
mind. 

The symptoms of a consumptive ten- 
dency in his constitution, which had been 
increasing for some years, were now so 
strongly confirmed, and he became so 
alarmingly indisposed, that his physician 
advised him to take a voyage to Lisbon. 
Thither he determined to proceed imme- 
diately, and his college friend, William 
Benwell, excited by the most affectionate 
sympathy, hastened to London, and took 
leave of him under circumstances of dis- 
tress, which may be more easily imagined 
than described. Though harrassed by 
an incessant cough, and unaccompanied 
by any one he Tove, Headley had the 
resolution to undertake the voyage: he 
sailed in May, 1788; but on landing at 
Lisbon, so far was he from feeling an 
effectual relief, that he found him 
oppressed by the heat of the climate. A 
few days would probably have terminated 
his life, but for the unremitting kindness 
of a friend, to whom he had an intro- 
ductory letter, and who procured him 
every facility of deriving the desired 
benefit from the change of climate. His 
malady had, however, made too great 
progress to be stopped ; and as he found 
that nothing was to be gained from a 
residence in Portugal, he returned to 
England in August, to his house in Nor- 
wich. After suffering to such a degree, 
as to put his patience to a very severe 
trial, he died on the 15th November, 1788, 
in the twenty-third year of his age, and 
was buried near his parents, and two 
sisters, in the church of North Walsham, 
in Norfolk. 

Mr. Headley was of middle stature, 
thin, and delicately formed. His features 
were remarkably expressive: when in 
health, his cheeks glowed with the tints 
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of the damask rose—aud genius and sen- 
sibility were written in his face. 

There was a charm in his society which 
all acknowledged who came within the 
sphere of its influence. The stream of 
his conversation was rather rapid than 
diffuse—rather brilliant than profound. 
He caught the peculiarities of different 
characters with amazing quickness, and 
described them with matchless humour ; 
he excelled in original and lively sallies 
of imagination ; yet was his wit free from 
malevolence, for he was perfectly good- 
natured, and his ridicule was as often 
turned upon himself, as levelled against 
others. 

The Rev. Henry Kett, (from whose 
Memoir of Headley, the present notice is 
chiefly abstracted,) observes, that active 
benevolence was a prominent feature of 
his character, and recollects but one in- 
stance of his anger. His resentment was 
roused by an unfounded insinuation, that 
he preferred the company.of some of his 
acquaintance of another college, because 
they were of superior rank to his friends 
at Trinity. This gust of his passion was 
violent, though short. Such a noble mind 
as his could recognize no predilection for 
associates, but that which depended upon 
merit alone. He was high spirited with. 
out arrogance, and elevated without pride. 
Nothing could be more abhorrent from 
his disposition than the cringing of the 
sycophant, or the abject servilities of the 
flatterer.. Althou had smarted under 
the discipline of his old master, (Dr. Parr) 
he recounted many instances of his kind- 
ness, and he would not have paid him 
the compliment of a dedication of his 
poems, he not ed him as a 
person of transcendent worth: to such 
worth-alone, he made his obeisance ; and 
when’ Headley offered up the incense of 
his praise, it was the sacrifice made by 
genius upon the altar of gratitude. 

When suffering the attacks of indis- 
position, he showed great firmness of 
mind, and cheerfulness of temper. There 
was, indeed, a buoyancy in his disposi- 
tion, that elevated him above the pressure 
of his malady, and which seldom failed 
to display itself in the most agreeable 
manner, on the appearance of any one of 
his friends, who might truly exclaim, 
in the words of his favourite poet, Shirley, 


os yates 1 often saw 
A smile shoot graceful upwards from his eyes, 
As if they had gain‘d a victory over grief. 


To be concluded tn our next. 


LEAP YEAR. 
As this is leap year, an explanation of 
the term, and when it originated, may not 
be deemed irrelevant, or unacceptible to 
our readers. 

The time our earth takes to make one 
complete revolution in its erbit round the 
sun, we call a year. To complete this 
with t exactness, is a work of con- 
siderable difficulty. It has mostly been 
divided into twelve months of thirty days. 

The ancient Hebrew months consisted 
of thirty days each, excepting the last, 
which contained thirty-five. Thus the 
year contained 365 days. An inte 
month, at the end of 120 years supplied 
the difference. 

The Athenean months consisted of 30 
and 29 days alternately, according to the 
regulation of Solon. This calculation 
produced a year of 354 days, and a little 
more than one third. t as a solar 
month contains 30 days, 10 hours, 29 
minutes, Meton, to reconcile the dif- 
ference between the solar and lunar year, 
added several embolismic, or intercalary 
months, during a cycle, or revolution of 
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he Roman months, in the time of 
Romulus, were only ten of 30 and 31 
days. Numa Pompilius, sensible of the 
great deficiency of this computation, added 
two more months, and made a year of 
355 days. ; 

The Egyptians had fixed the length of 
their year to 365 days. 

Julius Cesar, who was well acquainted 
with the learning of the Egyptians, was 
the first who attained to any accuracy on 
the subject. Finding the year established 
by Numa ten days shorter than the solar 
year, Julius Cesarsupplied the difference, 
fixed the length of the year to be 365 
days, 6 hours, and regulated the months 
according to the present measure. To 
allow for the six odd hours, he added an 
intercalary day, every fourth year, to the 
month of February, reckoning the 24th 
of that month twice, which year must, of 
course, consist of 366 days, and is called 
leap year. From him it was denominated 
the Julian year. 

This year is also called Bissextile in 
the almanacks, and the day added is 
termed the intercalary day. 

The Romans, as has been observed, 
inserted the intercalary, by reckoning the 
24th twice, and because the 24th of 
February, in their calendar, was called 
sexto calendas mairii, the second sixth of 
the calends of March, and hence the 
year of intercallation had the appellation 
of Bissextile. We introduce in leap year 

a new day in the same ‘month, namely, 
the 29th. 
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To ascertain at any time, what year is 
leap yoar, divide the date of the oo 
by four, if there is no remainder it is leap 

ear. us 182) was leap year. But 
1s19 divided by four, leaves a remainder 
of three, showing that it is the third year 
after leap year ; and, as 182] divided by 
four, leaves one, it was, consequently, 
the first after leap year. 

But the true solar year does not contain 
exactly 365 days, 6 hours, but 365 days, 
5 hours, 48 minutes, and 49 seconds ; 
which to calculate for correctly requires 
an additional mode id pomelien: 365 
days, 6 hours, exceeds the truc time by 11 
minutes, 1] seconds, every year, amount- 
ing to a whole day in little less than 130 


years. 
Notwithstanding this, the Julian year 
continued in eral use till the year 


1532, when Pope Gregory XIII. re- 
formed the calendar, by cutting off ten 
days between the 4th and 14th of October 


in that year, and calling the 5th of that 
month the 15th. This alteration of the 
style was gradually adopted through the 


greater of Europe, and the year was 
afterw called the Gregorian year, or 
New Style. 


In this country, the method of reckon- 
ing according to the New Style, was not 
admitted into our calendars until the 
year 1752, when the error :mounted to 
nearly I] days, waich were taken from 
the month of September, by calling the 
3rd. of that month the 14th. 

The error amounting to one whole day 
in about 130 years, (by ing every 
fourth year leap year,) it is se by an 
act of parlisment, that the year 1800 and 
the year 1900, which according to the 
tule above given, are leap years, shall be 
computed as common years, having only 
365 days in each; and that every four 
hundredth year also. If this method be 
adhered to, the present mode of reckon- 
ing will not vary a single day from true 
time, in less than 5,000 years. 

The beginning of the year was also 
changed, by the same act of parliament, 
from the 25th of March to the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, so that the succeeding months of 
January, Feb: , and March, up to the 
24th day, which would, by the Old 
Style, have been reckoned part of the 
year 1752, were accounted as the first 


three months of the year 1753. Hence - 


we see such a date as this, Jan Is 
1757-8, or Fe 5: that ig 
according to the ald style, it was .1764, 
but, according to the new, 1765, because 
now the year begins in January instead 
of March. 
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3, 1764-5: that is. 


DUSTY BOB'S LOVE LETTER. 


When, Cockey when, bail I again, 
Delightful is the thought, 

Eat from thy dish, such charming fish, 
As that thy mistress bought. 


When shall my eyes behold such pics 
As stood upon thy table: . 

When, Cookey when, shall I again, 
‘So eat such things be able. 


When raspberry jam, or slice of ham, 
Minee scollop, tarts, or jelly ; . 

When, Cookey when, shall I again 
With these things fill my belly. 


Such dainty bits, which se befits 
My appetite so keen, * 

Nice pheaeant’s legs, and such poach’d exes 
The like wos never seen. 

A good stew'd eel, some roasted veal,” 
Or e’en some po! are, 

Though I'm no glutton, aleg of mutton 
Shall make the bill ef fare. 


Then tell me Cookey, tel} me pray, 
When I shall call again, 
* Don’t leave me out, but your first rout 
Send quick for me, your swain. 
Dusty Bos. 





SIGNS OF RAIN; 


An exeuse ‘for not accepting the invitation of s 
Friend to make av excursion with him. 


da Original Poem, by the late Dr. Jenner. 


1. The hollow winds begin to blow, 
2. The clouds look black, the glass is low ; 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 
Last night the sun weut pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid her head ; 
‘The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
For, see, a rainbow spans the sky. 
The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Clos’d is the pink-ey'd pimpernell. 
Hark! how the c! and tables crack, 
Old Betty’s joints are on the rack ; 
Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry ; 
14, The distant hills are looking nigh. 
15. How restless are the snorting swine, 
16. ‘The busy flies disturb the kine ; 
17. Low o’er the grass the swallow wings ; 
18, ‘The cricket, too, how sharp he sings ; 
19. Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
20. Sits, wiping o’er whisker’d jaws. 
21, Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
22, And nimbly cateh th’ incautious flies ; 
23. The glow-worms, numerous and bright, 
Tilum’d the dewy dell last night. 
At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 
Hopping and crawling o’er the green ; 
The whirling wind the dust obeys, 
And in the rapid eddy plays; 
The frog has chang’d his yellow vest, 
And in a russet coat is drest. 
Though June, the air is cold and still ; 
The yellow blackbird’s voice is shrill. 
My dog, so alter’d in his taste, 
Quits mutton-bones, on grassto feast ; 
. And see, yon rooks, how odd their flight, 
36. They imitate the gliding kite, 
And seem ———— to fall--- 

38. As if they felt the piercing ball. 
39. 'T’will surely rain, I see with sorrow ; 
40, Our jaunt niust be put off to-morrow. 

Lit. Gaz. 
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Southampton Bar-Gate. 


Tue grand and venerable Bar-gate of 
Southampton is universally admired. To 
the entrance of the town it gives a most 
imposing appearance, which is increased 
by the great width of the street, the ele- 
gance of All Saints’ church, and the 
numerous bow-windows of the houses, 
some of which are ancient, and others 
modern; affording, altogether, a coup 
@ il not to be exceeded by that of any 
town in England. 

The principal and indeed only approach 
to Southampton from the land, is by an 
extensive and well-built suburb. It was 
formerly separated from the town by a 
very broad and deep ditch, which has been 
filled up within the memory of several per- 
sons yet living. The ditch appears to have 
been double, having a low bank between 
the two fosses. On this bank, to the east 
of the om butts _— — —_ the 

urpose of exercising the youthin ° 
This ditch seems to have been 
cut so 
water, 


y 
as to admit the sea at high- 
thereby completely ins 

the town. Hanover-buildings 
and Orchard-street to the west of the Bar- 


gate, occupy the site of the ditch, which 
was by an arched bridge leading 
to the large and extremely beautiful gate 
called emphatically the Bar. This, it 
may be observed, was anciently the name 
of those edifices now called gates ; while 
the word Gate signified the street or road 
leading tothe Bur. At York this ancient 


to the east, , 


yy 
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hraseology prevails to this day: Mickle. 
pa Teale to Mickle gate Bar, Walm. 
te to Walm-gate bar, and so of the rest. 
‘o return to the Bar: its north front is 
of rather uncommon form, being a sort of 
semi-octagon, flanked with two lower 
semi-circular turrets, and crowned with 
large and handsome open machicollations. 
The arch of entrance is highly pointed, 
and adorned with a profusion of mould 
ings, which now end abruptly; a part of 
the flanks of the arch having been cut 
away to enlarge the carriage way, which 
was inconveniently narrow. 
»... gg ha —— iy modern 
‘orations uy old flanking 
towers, and the brickwork entirely covers 
the ancient walls; but by inspecting the 
sides of the a arch, it seems as if 
there had formerly been arches opening 
laterally eae bere so, the 
scenery must have been sin - 
fant The arches and Tonio. 
lescribed, are (though pro! four 
hundred and fy years old) nde, 
when compared with the central part of 
the gate; which is of early Norman work, 
if not more ancient than the Conquest. 
Its plain and massive round arches, which 
are considerably wider than the outer 
inted one, are a full proof of this. 
Within this most ancient part, another 
addition has been made towards the town, 
forming a plain and: flat front; which, 
though never very handsome, was much 
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injured in the beginning of the century, 
by a most awkward attempt to adorn it. 
The points of its ancient windows are 
obliterated, a painted rustic covers the old 
wall, and Queen Anne, in long embroi- 
dered stays, and a gown whose. folds 
would disgrace even the . barbarity . of 
Saxon sculpture, exhibits her jolly fat 
face from a Gothic niche in the centre. 
The battlements have, however, escaped 
the ravage of,improvement, and an ancient 
alarm bell s ina niche formed for it, 
between two of them. 

Over the arches is @ spacious town- 
hall, fifty-two feet long and twenty-one 
feet wide, to which we ascend by a com- 
modious stone staircase. Towards the 
top of this, @ large pointed areh is visible. 
The hall is lighted by the four windows 
to the stre¢t, which within-side retain 
their ancient form, and are rather hand- 
some. At the bottom of red half, another 
pointed arch appears, which: o into a 
coll lumber : the face we the arch 
in this room is very handsome. The 
court of justice is not older than Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, A room for the grand 
jury communieates with the hall, and is 
lighted by windows towards the suburb. 
The grand-jury room is entirely modern- 
ized, but a small and dark room adjoin- 
ing has in it a very curious round arch, 
with ornamental smaller segments of 
circles within it, and a small column on 
each jamb, in the style of the early 
Gothic. 

The leads are spacious, and from them 
the gradual increase of this noble gate 
is easily traced. The original gate is 
flanked by two-semicircular towers to- 
wards the ar emg te and 

jecting beyond them, the present 
Feeatiful extater front was added: the 
front towards the town appears the most 
modern of all. 


She Selector ; 





oR, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


IRISH FUNERALS. 


‘“¢ Aw easy death and a fine funeral,” is 
a proverbial benediction amongst the 
lower orders in Ireland. Throughout 
life the peasant is accustomed to 

the manner and place of his interment as 


matters of the greatest im ce 3 ** to: 


be decently put in the- , along with 
his own people,” is the wish most fre- 
quently. and fervently expressed by him. 
When advanced in life, it is usual, par- 
ticularly with those who are destitute and 


friendless, to deny themselves the com- 
mon necessaries of life, and to hoard up 
every trifie they can collect for the ex- 
penses of their wake and funeral. Look- 
ing forward to their death as a gala given 
to them by their acquaintances, every 


possible preparation is made for rendering 


it, as they consider, ‘ creditable ;” their 
shroud and burial dress are often pro- 
vided many years before they are wanted ; 
nor will owners use these garments 
whilst living, though existing in the most 
abject state of wretchedness and rags. It 
is not unusual to see even the tombstone 
in readiness, and leaning against the cabin 
wall, a perpetual ‘“* memento mori,” that 
must meet the eye of its possessor every 
time he crosses his threshold. 

An old beggar woman, who died near 
the city of Cork, cer a that her bod 
might be deposited in White Churc 
burial-ground. Her daughter, who was 
without the means to obtain a hearse, or 
any other mode of conveyance, deter- 
= y owl es oe wee, and, 

avi ured a-rope, she fasten e 
coffin ob her back, yet after a tedious 
joumey of more than ten miles, fulfilled 

mother’s request: 

An Irish funeral procession will pre- 
sent to the English traveller a very novel 
and singular aspect. The coffin is car- 
ried on an open hearse, with a canopy 
supported by four pillars, not unlike the 
car used at Lord Nelson’s funeral ; it is 
adorned with several devices in gold, and 
drawn by four horses, and is, perhaps, 
more impressive to the beholder than the 
close caravan-like conveyance used in 
England ; but what is gained in solem- 
nity by the principal feature, is suddenly 
destroyed by the incongruity of the rest 
of the train, gencrally composed of a few 
post-chaises, the drivers in their daily 
costume of a long great coat and slouched 
hat. In oo to these, I (tie seen & 
gig, in which the clergyman (I imagine, 
Ay his bein oquiggel in a white scarf 
and hat-band) drove a friend ; afterwards 
came a crowd of persons of all descrip- 
tions on foot. No noise, no lamentations 
were to be heard; but the figure in the 
flowing white scarf brandishing his whip, 
gave it, ata little distance, very much 
the effect of an electioneering procession. 

The open hearse is common through- 
out Ireland, and that used by the poorer 
classes becomes perfectly grotesque, from 
the barbarous paintings of saints and 
angels with which it is bedizened. The 
concourse of persons who attend the fune- 
ral of an opulent farmer, or a resident 
landlord, is prodigious.. Not only those 
to whom the deceased was known, but 
every one who nicets the procession, turns- 
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to accompany it, let His haste be ever so 
great, for a mile or two, as nothing is 
accounted more unlucky or unfriendly 
than to neglect doing so. 

The funeral of a gentleman acknow- 
ledged as the head of a clan, (now an 
event of rare occurrence, and almost solely 
confined to the county of Kerry,) is one 
of those sights it is impossible to behold 
without feeling sublime sensations. The 
vast multitude, winding through some 
romantic defile, or trailing along the base 
of a wild mountain, while the chorus of 
the death-song, coming fitfully upon the 
breeze, is raised by a thousand voices. 
On a closer view, the aged nurse is seen 
sitting on the hearse beside the coffin, 
with her body bent over it; her actions 
dictated by the most violent grief, and 
her head completely enveloped in the 
deep hood of her cloak, which falls 
in broad and heavy folds, producing alto- 
gether a most mysterious and awful figure. 

Then at every cross-road, such roads 
being considered symbolic of their faith, 
there is a general halt ; the men uncover 
their heads, and a prayer is offered up for 
the soul of their departed chief. 

The Irish funeral howl is notorious, 
and, although this vociferous expression 
of grief is on the decline, there is still, in 
the less civilized parts of the country, a 
strong attachment to the custom, and 
many may yet be found who are keeners, 
or mourners, for the dead by profession. 
—Croker’s Researches in the South of 
Ireland. 


IRISH KEENS. 


HavinG a curiosity to hear the keen 
more distinctly sung than over a corpse, 
when it is accompanied by a wild and 
inarticulate uproar as a chorus, I pro- 
cured an elderly woman, who was re- 
nowned for her skill in keening, to 
recite for me some of these dirges. This 
woman, whose name was Harrington, 
led a wandering kind of life, travel- 
ling from cottage to cottage about the 
country, found every where not merely 
a welcome, but had numerous invita- 
tions, on account of the vast store of 
Irish verses she had collected, and could 
repeat. Her memory was, indeed, ex- 
traordinary; and the clearness, quick- 
ness, and elegance with which she trans- 
lated from the Irish into English, though 
unable to read or write, is almost incre- 
dible. Before she commenced repeating, 
she mumbled for a short time, probably 
the ne of each stanza, to assure 
herself of the arrangement, with her eyes 
closed, rocking her body backwards and 
forwards, as if keeping time to the measure 


of the verse. She then began ina kind 
of whining recitative, but, as she pro- 
ceeded, and as the composition required 
it, her voice assumed a variety of deep 
and fine tones, and the energy with which 
many passages .were delivered, proved her 
perfect comprehension and strong feeling 
of the subject’; but her eyes always con- 
tinued shut, perhaps to prevent interrup- 
tion to her thoughts, or her attention 
being engaged by any surrounding object. 

The following keen was composed on 
Sir Richard Cox, the historian, who died 
in 1773 :— 

“© My love and darling, though I never 
was in your kitchen, yet I have heard an 
exact account of it. The brown roast 
meat continually coming from the fire ; 
the black boilers continually boiling ; the 
cock of the beer-barrel for ever running ; 
and if even a score of men came in, no 
person would inquire their business; but 
they would give them a plaee at your 
table, and let them eat what they pleased, 
nor would they bring a bill in the morn- 
ing to them. 

“My love and friend, I dreamed 
through my morning slumbers, that your 
castle fell into decay, and that no 
remained in it. The birds sung sweetly 
no longer, nor were there leaves upon the 
bushes : all was silence and decay !—the 
dream told me that our beloved man was 
lost to us—that the noble horseman was 
gone! the renowned ’Squire Cox ! 

*¢ My love and darling, you were nearly 
related to the Lord of Clare and to 
O’Donovan of Bawnlehan ; to Cox with 
the blue eyes, and to Townsend of White 
Court. This is the appointed: day for 
your funeral, and yet I see none of them 
coming to place even a green sod over 
you.” —Ibid. 


ANECDOTES OF GEORGE III. 


Hts Majesty was coming one day from 
the St. Florienzo at Weymouth ; tle wind 
and tide met; and the people on shore 
were very apprehensive that the barge 
would be swamped. The next morning 
some officers waiting on the king to con- 
tulate him on ‘his escape, saying, that 
is majesty must have been in great fear. 
The king thanked them: for their kind 
concern, at the same time saying, that he 
had. not experienced any fear, for, “let 
what would be said of the family, there 
were no cowards among them, whatever 
fools there might be. When the Talents 
came into power, they turned out ev 
body that they could, even Lerd b> 
wich, the master of the stag-hounds. 
The king met his lordship in his ride 
soon after. % How do, how do,” cried 
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his majesty ; “¢ so they have turned you 
off ; it was not my fault, upon my honour, 
for it was as much as I could do to keep 
my own place.” —Brasbridge’s Fruits of 
Experience. 





GENEROSITY, 

On the approaching marri of Mr. 
Bolland, the eee with “the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Bolland, of Clapham, 
Mr. Fish, an old friend of the family, 
called one morning, a short time before 
the intended —_ took oes wee - 
was going awa e youn atte 
him to the doce, he ‘held out his hands 
to her, and asked her which she would 
have. She, a little embarrassed by the 
question, put his hands together, and 
playful said she would have them both. 

e press avi told her, that he com- 
mended the prudence of her choice, as 
there was a note in each, which he meant 
to present her with, not only for the re- 
spect he bore her father, but also in token 
of his approbation of her choice: the 
notes were for a thousand ds each. 
Four months afterwards this same Mr, 
Fish dined with Mr. Bill, an apothecary 
in Bridge-street, in company with Mr. 
Alderman Smith, Mr. Blades, and two 
or three other gentlemen. In the course 
of the afternoon Mr. Fish said, that he 
had a relation, a most pleasing and re- 
spectable young woman, whom he much 
wished to see contorenty ees and 
that if a proper person should come in 
his way, he would himself give her a 
portion of five thousand “Tdo 
not know who you could find more eligible 
than the leman now at the head of 
oe table,’ pectic alderman, Sp knew 
there was a ity between sm 
which only prudential motives preven 
them from cultivating. “ If Mr. Bill 
can obtain her consent,” said Mr. Fish, 
‘* he shall have my money.” “ Sir,” said 
Mr. Bill, “ you make me the happiest 
Ee Wyn t 

nk, an evening wi 

great hilarity. The next day Mr. Bill 
presented himself at the lady’s house, 
and the marriage took place soon after. 
Mr. Fish paid the portion according to 
his promise.—Ibid. 





THE CATARACT OF LODORE. 


Dr. Jounson once said, that he could 
write an essay on a broomstick; and 
there is no doubt but he could, for a man 
of genius can do any thing. He would 
shave found a topic in every path of his 
imagi lo He would have moralized 
en the sterility of the sun-burnt heath, 


and have descanted on the rich beauty of 
the blue heather-bells. He would have 
traced the “ bonny broom,” from its first 
blossom in the shrub to its last stump in 
the besom. But we doubt if he could 
have described the manner in which “ the 
water comes down at Lodore,” with half 
the whimsicality and spirit displayed in 
the following humourous representation, 
written by Dr. Southey, which we extract 
from * A Collection of Poems, chiefly 
manuscript, and from living authors. 
Edited, for the benefit of a friend, by 
Joanna Baillie :”— 


The Cataract of Lodore, Described in 
Rhymes for the Nursery, by one of the 
Lake Poets. 


** How does the water come down at Lodore?” 
“ Here it comes sparkling, 
And there it lies darkling ; 
Here smoking and frothing, 
Its tumult and wrath fp, 
It hastens along, conflicting strong ; 
Now striking and raging, 
As if a war waging, 
Its caverns and rocks among. 


Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and flinging, 
s tng and springing, 
Eddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking, 
Turning and twisting 
Collecting, ditjecting sn 
ty) » disject 
? With endless rebound : 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in 
Confounding, astounding, 
Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound. 


Receding and speeding, 
And shocking and tocking, 
And darting and — 

And threading and spreading, 
And whizzing and hissing, 
And dripping and skipping. 
And whitening and brightening, 
And fans and shivering, 
And hitting and splitting, 

And shining and twining, 

And rattling and battling, 

And shaking and quaking, 

And pouring and roaring, 

And waving and raving, 

And tossing crossing, 

And flowing and ing, 

And running and stunning, 


ga 
And dinning and spinning, 
And Feed and Naming, 
And dropping and hopping, 
And working and jerkin; 


loundering, 

And falling and brawling and sprawling, 
And driving and riving and pes 
= sprinkling - twinkling and wrinkling, 

ig an h Ai, ig Ai g, 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 
Dividing | gliding and sliding, “ 
And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 
And clattering and battering and shattering, 
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And gleaming and streaming, and streaming 
and beaming, 
And noe and flushing and brushing and 
ashing, 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and 
slapping, 
And curling aad whirling and purling and 
twirling, 
Retreating and meeting and beating and sheet- 


ing, 
Delaying and straying and playing and spray- 
Adventing and prancing and glancing and 
danoing. 


Recoiling, turmoiling, and aie and boiling, 
And thumping and ping bumpi 





jumping, fae 
And heed and flashing and splashing and 
clashing 
And so never ending Lut always descending, 
Sounds and motions for ever and ever are 
All at once, and all o’er, with a mighty up- 


Toar--- 
And this way the water comes down at 
Lodore.” 


She Modrelist. 
No. XLVII. 


THE MIDNIGHT REVEL. 


«* Now o'er one half the world 

Nature seems dead, and withered murder, 

Alarmed by his sentinel the wolf, 

Moves like a ghost-------- - MacbBEThH. 
ba _ of eae whistled = 

cold among the roc ipices that 
jutted over the cameateies oa om Ales- 
bury towards Northumberland, as at the 
prow Ae of day two travellers on ee 
were crossing with w pace the long 
> of ridges potion ne. great elbow 
of the Susquehannah, and, notwithstand- 
ing that clouds lay heavily on the 
dark and distant mountain tops, and the 
shadows of approaching night gathered 
rapidly, they paused upon the northern 
extremity of the last eminence, dis- 
mounted, and appeared to be taking a 
survey of the country around them, a 
country embodying some of the most 
grand and sublime scenery in nature. 

‘o the north and south, one vast extent 

of forest lay outstretched, broken and 
diversified by hill and valley, now dimly 
seen, but not less interesting in its aspect. 
Sonia aie bag tage 
stu! us pyramidi iles ; i 
their yanpeceed pond ducagh the 
black clouds, they seemed fit habitations 
for the fierce spirits of the restless ele- 
ments, and one could almost fancy the 
angels of the gathering to their 
awful dwellings in those unvisited realms, 
an universe of stormy clouds; while in 
the west a 1 river flowed away in 
calm and unbroken solitude through its 
devious course. Such was the scene the 
travellers were left surveying when twi- 





light followed the declining sun, and the 
dreary night came swift upon the transient 
glooming. 

At a long three miles from this, on a 
dim and narrow road, was a small public- 
house, called, in those days, the “* Inn of 
the Forest.” There was a thin settle- 
ment from this some miles on, consisting 
chiefly of men of the rudest cast in life, 
often honest and kind in their way, but, 
nevertheless, who brooked not the con- 
troul of law, and, living far off from city 
and town, enjoyed their game, and were 
themselves the only umpires of each 
other’s rights and wrongs. Such as these 
made up the company that gathered in 
the tavern that night ; and as the winds 
blew louder, and the weather grew colder 
without, so did their noise and rioting, 
and the turbulence of their spirits in- 
crease within. | 

Mingling with this tumultuous assem- 
bly, around the bar-room fire, and the 
long card-table stretched out before it, 
were now to be seen the two strangers ; 
they were wraj up in fur hunting 
cloaks; and while one of them took part 
in the boisterous laugh, and played his 
game at the card table, and drank freely, 
the other stretched himself to sleep in a 
corner. The more sociable stranger soon 
acquired the confidence of his new com- 

ions; and as a gp = to 
a tavern-! , he gain e ial 
favour of his al landlord, Pblack-whiskered, 
downcast, dark-looking man, upon whose 
countenance the stamp of vice was fixed, 
and who was the loudest and most cla- 
morous in the circle, and drank, and 
layed, and boasted, and cursed with 
ind of frenzied infatuation. 

Their rioting was kept up throughout 
the midnight hours; and while the 
wearied and inebriated guests one by one 
dropped asleep, and while without the 
storm sung in melancholy and plaintive 
aweetness through the seared pine-trecs, 
that single stranger kept one little circle 
he had around him by the fire, 
in fixed and wakeful attention to harrow- 
ing tales of hell-devised murders, and 
fearful retributions, and walking ghosts, 
ber marvellous mace 3 to the _ 

by supernat agencies ; and de- 
cated a ¢ instances to prove that 
“ Murder, though it hath no tongue, wil! speak 

With most miraculous organ.” 

In vain the host endeavoured to turn, at 
every period, the subject. In vain he 
stirred the dying embers, and invited the 
guest to sleep. In vain he trembled and 
turned pale ; the traveller seemed invin- 
cible, and at every change, murder and its 
bloody consequences were still his theme, 
and still his eye was fixed on the dis. 


+ 
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quicted features of the host. It was dark 
and penetrating; and his voice grew 
hoarse as he bid them hearken to the 
screeching wind. It seemed to him, he 
said, to be burdened with a voice. In 
the words of Macbeth, * still it cried 
SLEEP NO MORE to all the house.” 
The company started and listened, some 
thought they heard a voice, and others 
fancied they distinguished those very 
words. What could it mean? was the 
inquiry that went round. ‘ Hark, said 
the stranger, heard you not that ! listen ! 
—Rolland! Rolland! Rolland! a mo- 
ther and six innocent children, murdered 
by your hand, summon you to the grave 
with them !”_-A heavy charge, said 
he, as he turned towards the host, who, 
startled at the awful import of the words, 
rose in wild agitation, and clenching his 
fist, hallooed as to the voice, ** If I slew 
you it was at another’s instigation, and 
the money I got for it I buried in the 
rapids of the Susquehannah !” Yet 
for that crime,” said the other stranger, 
who had till now laid silent and appa- 
rently asleep, ‘‘ by virtue of a state’s 
warrant, and in the name of the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, we arrest you, 
Dubois Rolland, to answer at the bar of 
your country !”’ and as he said it, he de- 
liberately rose, drew a pair of double- 
barrelled pistols from his cloak, and 
calmly laid them on the table before him, 
while the other, throwing aside his loose 
garments, stood before the astounded 
ian, in the garb of an officer of justice, 
completely armed with dirk and pistols. 

Resistance was in vain; the murderer 
was seized, and carried to the skirts of 
the adjoining wood, where he was mounted 
on horseback, secured, carried thirt 
miles, and lodged in jail before ten o'clock 
the next morning. 

This was the plan adopted and ex- 
ecuted by members of a weak village 
police, in a country where the supremacy 
of the law had often been maintained 
rather by stratagem than open force, and 
by which was brought to justice and the 
scaffold, one of the most bloody villains 
that ever hung upon a gallows ; a man 
who had murdered, according to his own 
confession afterwards made, a mother 
and her orphan family, for a price paid 
him by a relative, who was the next heir 
to a small estate. 


HHiscellanies, 


THE TROAD. 
Tnx following interesting and novel ob- 
servations on the long-doubted scenery of 
Troy, are extracted from the ingenious 
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Topographical Dissertation of Dr. Camp- 
bell on the Scenery of Ossian’s Poems, 
by which he has placed the Celtic poet on 
firmer ground than that on which Dr. 
Johnson left him :— 

“Here I would be understood as 
writing of a hilly country, which, of 
course, is less liable to such revolutions 
as are known to have frequently occurred 
in low and level countries ; such, for in- 
Stance, as the overflowing of Earl Good- 
win’s estate, on the coast of Kent, now the 
Goodwin Sands; and the abandonment 
of the sea in the upper part of the Le. 
vant, particularly in the supposed neigh- 
bourhood of the Troad. A proof of this 
is, that opposite to the Isle of Tenedos, 
where Homer informs us that the Greeks 
pulled their ships and galleys upon the 
Dardan beach, there is not any beach to 
be seen; but, on the contrary, a bold 
rocky coast, the lowest of whose cliffs is 
many feet above the level of-’the sea.* 
This fact I observed in person, and only 
mention it to prove some great mutation 
of nature in that vicinity, or that Homer 
was ignorant of the locality which his 
Muse embraced—a circumstance rather 
improbable, from the father of the poets 
having been a native of these parts. I 
am of opinion, that the abandonment of 
the waters in the upper part of. the Le- 
vant, is, in some measure, corroborated 
by the sacred writings, even though 
Ovid’s Story of Hero and Leander should 
not be admitted as auxiliary evidence in 
this poetical case, which I think should 
be admitted ; for, it is not possible that 
poe pet swimmer could have made 
such sure and constant es through 
the waters of the Hellespont, had the 
currents ran with the same velocity in his 
days, as they ran at in those of Lord 
Byron.+ If I rightly understand the 
sacred writings on one point, it is clear 
to my mind that the ships of Solomon 
sailed from the ports of Tyre and Sidon 
= ~ — ge ose rm seas, to 

ring home the 0! ir and pea- 
cocks’ feathers ak is, a a we 
nel whére are now the scorching sands of 
the Isthmus of Suez. This course, how- 
ever, is conjectural, arising from m 
hurried aaneaeen for there ma An 
been canals to the Red Seas but the rise 
of the waters in the English Channel is 
matter of historical record—Anno 1100. 
I would farther observe, that the Cornish 
traditional story of a country named 

* Mr. Hobhouse, whom I have consulted on 
the subject, agrees with me on the appearance 
of the coast. 

+ 1 would engage to swim from shore to shore 
of_ the Hellespont in two-thirds of the time 


a | age took to effect that romantic object. 
---H.C. 
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Leones, (which extended from the Land’s 
End of Cornwall round by the Scilly 
Isles, thence to Ushant, and Guernsey 
on the coast of France, embracing the 
western part of the English Channel,) 
appears to me in every feature of pro- 
bability. 

Perhaps Strabo alluded to the country 
of Leones, instead of the Scilly Isles, 
when he wrote of the‘Tyrians and Pheni- 
cians trading thither for tin—This I 
know, that on my visit to the isles or 
rocks of Scilly, I could discover no traces 
of mines, whether ancient or modern.” — 
Campbell’s Ossian, p. 20 and 21, vol. i. 





THE DANDIES. 


Bess me---what two nondescripts together! 

The She---a pile of ribband, straw, and feather, 

Her back, a pillion---all above, and on it, 

A church bell? cradle? tower?---no, feith, a 
bonnet ; 

Ave, and an actual woman in it---able, 

—— — her tongue, to make that tower a 

abel, 


Now for the He, the fellow nondescript--- 

Whence has that mockery of man been ship't ? 

Have Ross or Parry brought him to console 

The Quidnuncs for the passage to the Pole ? 

While on her iceberg howls some Greenland 
squaw, 

Robb'd of her pretty monster---till next thaw ? 

No, Paris has the honour, “ ah que oni.” 

“ Voila,’---the air, grace,shrug, smell of Paris! 

France gave his step trip, his tongue its phrase, 

His head his peruke, and his waist its stays! 

The thing is contraband---let’s crush the trade ; 

Ladies insist on’t---al/ is best home-made! 

All British---from your shoe-tie or your fan, 

Down to that necessary brute, call'd---man ! 

Now for the compound creature---first the wig, 

With every frizzle struggling to look big! 

On the ~- cheek the fresh-dyed whisker 
spread, 

The thousandth way of dressing a calf’s head ! « 

The neckeloth neat---where starch and whale- 
bone vie, 

To make the slave a walking pillory! 

The bolster’d bosom---ah, ye envying fair, 

How little dream ye of the stuff that’s there ! 

What straps, ropes, steel, the aching ribs com- 


ress, 
To ie the Dandy beautifully less. 
Thus fools, their final stake of folly cast, 
Bv instinct, to straight waistcoats come at last ! 
Misjndging Shakspeare---this escap’d thine eye, 
For though the brains are out, the thing won't 
ie! 





HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OE 
LAMBETH CHURCH. 


(For the Mirror. ) 


TueE Company of Parish Clerks having 
first appropriated this church te the 
Virgin, as advanced by Maitland, is a 
tale imaginary and groundless. In the 
vestry book, the churchwardens are called, 
in the year 1529, Churchwardens of our 
Ladie of Lamheyth, and in the following 
year of our Lady of Lamheth, Bishop de 
Glanville was admitted to the rectory of 
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the church of St. Mary de Lamhec. It 
was under the same denomination granted 
by William Rufus to the Prior and con- 


vent of Rochester cathedral; and in 


Doomsday Book, the entry is, ‘the manor 
of St. Mary is, what is called Lamhei.” 
The first register book is headed, Lamb- 
hith, 1539; the second volume, Lam- 
beth, 1669, and St. Mary Lambeth, does 
not appear till the third volume, in the 
year 1718. The age of the present struc- 
ture appears from satisfactory evidence, 
to be that of Edward the Third. ‘ In 
the Bishop’s registers at Winchester, is a 
commission to against such of 
the inhabitants of Lambeth, as refused te 
contribute to the rebuilding and repairs 
of the church, dated 1374.” ‘ Three 
years afterwards, there was another com- 
mission to compel the inhabitants to build 
a tower for their church, then newly built, 
and to furnish it with bells.” The north 
and south aisles, (as appears by the tables 
of benefactions,) were built in or about 
the year 1505. The west end of the 
church was rebuilt in 1523, chiefly at the 
expense of Archbishop Warham and 
John Fox, L.L.B. Archdeacon of Win. 
chester. ‘This church has little remark- 
able in it, except the figure of a pedlar 
and his dog, painted in one of the win- 
dows. ‘Tradition says, that the parish 
was obliged to this man for the bequest 
of a piece of land which bears the name 
of Pedlar’s Acre. This land the parish 
has long retained ;. but the circumstances 
originally connected with it are unknown. 
At what time this memorial was first put 
up there is no minute, but such a portrait 
certainly existed in 1608, there being in 
the Churchwarden’s accounts of that year 
an entry of “ two shillings, paid to the 
glazier for a panel of glass for the win- 
dow where the Picture of the Pedlar 
stands.”” The present ‘* new glass Ped. 
lar,” was put up in 1703, at the expense 
of two pounds, but was removed from 
where it was then placed, in 1816, (when 
the church was repaired and beautified) 
to where it now remains, being much 
more conspicuous. The land given was 
anciently called ‘¢ The Church Hoopys,”” 
or “* Hopes,” signifying an isthmus, or 
neck of land projecting into the river. 
The name of Pedlar’s Acre does not 
occur before the year 1690. In Lambeth 
church have been several valuable monu- 
ments of noble and genteel families, now 
swept away by modern improvements. 
A particular account of ‘such monuments 


.as remain may be seen in Dr. Ducarel’s 


History of the Parish, and in Denne’s 
Addenda: some few have been erected 
since those accounts were written, amongst 
which may be named, that.of Archbishop 
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Cornwallis, Alderman Goodbehere, his 
widow and son, and that of Madame 
Storace. Bishop (of Ely) Thirlby was 
buried here, was accidentally dis- 
covered when Archbi Cornwallis 
was buried, in March, 17: 


cipal 
that the body, which was wrapped in 
fine linen, was moist, and had evidently 
been preserved in some species of pickle, 
which still retained a volatile smell, not 
unlike that of hartshorn; the face was 
perfect, and the limbs flexible; the beard 
of a remarkable length, and beautifully 
white. The linen and woollen garments 
were all well preserved. The cap, which 
was silk, adorned with point lace, was 
in fashion like that represented in the 
ictures of Archbishop Juxon. A slouched 
hat, with strings fastened to it, was under 
Sau There was an a cassock 
so fastened, as to appear like an apron 
with strings, and several small — 
the Bishop’s garments, which the 
ype ee of a pilgrim’s habit. In the 
urch-yard is the tomb of that celebrated 
naturalist, John Tradescant, who, with 
his son, lived in this parish. The elder 
Tradescant may be considered as the 
collector ' 


eons indebted for the first introduction 
of botany among us. The father is said 
to have been to Charles the 
First.: ; Both of a — tars been 
indefatigable in the searc wledge, 
and were. great travellers: the father is 
supposed to have visited Russia and most 
parts of Europe, Turkey, Greece, many 
of the Eastern countries, Egypt, and 
Barbary, out of which he introduced 
multitudes of plants and flowers un- 
known before in our ens. Trade- 
scant’s collection after his death, which 
happened about the year 1656, came into 
the possession of the famous Elias Ash- 
mole, by virtue of a deed of gift, and is 
now deposited in the Ashmolean mu- 
seum at Oxford. The monument of the 
Tradescants was erected in 1662, by 
Hester, relict of the younger. It is an 
altar tomb: at each pe ae 
seeming to support the 5 t one 
end is a hydra picking at a bare skull, 
possibly as an emblem of envy : 
on the other are the arms of the family. 
On one side are ruins, Grecian pillars 
and capitals; an obelisk and pyramid; 
and on the opposite, a crocodile and va- 
rious shells. This‘monument being mach 
injured by time, was liberally restored at 
the parish expense in 1773, but the 
sculpture has, notwithstanding, suffered 
so much by the weather, that little 
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the north and south sides; this defect is, 
however, happily supplicd by two fine 
drawings in the Pepysian library, at 
Cambridge. The epitaph was as follows: 


Know stranger ere thon pages, beneath this stone 

Lye John Tradescant, grandsire, father, son ; 
e last dy’d in his spring: the other two 

Liv'd till they had travelled Art and Nature 


i} : 
As bv their choice sclections may appear, 
Of what is rare in land, in sea, in air ; 
Whilst they (as Homer’s Iliad in a nut) 
A world of wonders in one closet shut : 
These famous antiquarians that had been 
Roth gardeners to the Rose and Lilly Queen, 
Transplanted now themselves, sleep here ; and 


when - 
Angels shall with their trampets waken men, 
And fire shall purge the world, they hence shall 


rise 
And change this garden for a — ee 





She Gatherer. 


“f am but a Gathercr and disposer of other 
meu's stuff.---4¥ ootton. 


TOES OUT! STAND EASY! 
balan" sea a tailor, play’d soldier so 
The Adjutant plac’d him in the awkward 
squad, 

“ Attention! good Buckram (the Ser- 
geant bawls out, 

Do stand like a soldier, and turn your 

Why, “tod Serpean 
Me: master t, pra 

what the use,” sad 
Says Buckram “ of standing erect like a 
goose ; 
seit - hold up my head, and cock up my 


in 
Pray how can I see Toes Out, or Toes 
ne” 


EPITAPH 


On a country Maiden, who died of a 
consumption at the age of 21. 


Death's icy hand in life’s fair morn, 
Untimely chill’d the purple tide ; 
When, like a rose bud rudely torn, 
She droop’d, she lingered, and she died. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Venedota reached us too late, but he shall 
have a place in our next, along with much good 
companv. 

We shall, next week, give a general answer 
to Correspondents. 
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